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blessed a conclusion of a time of great anxiety and danger to the
knowledge, astuteness and tact of the President of the Board of Trade
and those around him in his Department." Lloyd George further
distinguished himself in the same months by a timely intervention
to prevent a cotton strike in Lancashire, and another at the beginning
of the following year to make peace in an engineers' strike which had
broken out on the Clyde and on the Tyne. Employers complained
that these Government interventions were generally on the side of
Labour, and predicted more trouble if strikers could rely on the
Government coming to their aid whenever they " downed tools,"
but in these cases the public judged that the men had serious grievances,
and thought it right that the President of the Board of Trade should
use his influence to prevent the continuance of disputes which plainly
threatened serious damage to other trades besides those immediately
concerned.
By the end of the year 1907 the spirits of the great Liberal majority
were visibly drooping. After four years of prosperity, trade seemed
to be languishing and unemployment again becoming serious. The
Parliamentary session had disappointed many hopes, and events
outside Parliament offered no consolation.- The Hague Conference
had ended in disappointment and mortification ; the Colonial Con-
ference, to which Imperialists attached the highest importance,' was
bound in the circumstances to be an embarrassment for the Govern-
ment. Encouraged by the Tariff Reformers, the Premiers of Australia,
New Zealand and the Cape proposed resolutions in favour of Imperial
Preference, to which the Government could only answer that they
were bound by their policy and by the results of the British elections
not to impose the duties on foreign imports which would be necessary
for this purpose. Asquith said it in polite language, Winston Churchill
then Under-Secretary for the Colonies, said in more emphatic terms
that the door had been " banged, barred and bolted " against this
policy. Efforts were made to divert attention from this absorbing
subject. There were discussions on other ways of encouraging
imperial trade, on the establishment of an " all-red " route, via Canada,
to Australia, on whether British shipping could be excluded by local
laws from the coastal trade of the Dominions. There were banquets
at which loyal toasts were enthusiastically drunk, and everyone said
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